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than furnishing education without charge by establishing
"pauper schools7' or paying for tuition of the poor at
private and sectarian schools. This attitude toward free
education had been inherited from England and was for a
long time defended in aristocratic and conservative parts
of the country, but it was not in keeping with education
in a democracy and had gradually to be overcome during
the awakening.
For many years there was a tendency to permit private
and sectarian schools to share in the income of the school
funds, which had been established in various states,
Even in the time of Horace Mann the adherents of certain
creeds urged the establishment of parochial institutions,
rather than the maintenance of free secular schools, to
furnish general education. In fact, as late as 1853 a
provision of the new constitution in Massachusetts to
limit the use of state and town moneys to the public
schools failed of adoption by a small margin, although two
years later it was passed by a decisive majority. Simi-
larly, in the city of New York toward the end of the transi-
tion and the early part of the awakening, various attempts
were made by sectarian schools to share in the state fund.
It was not until 1842 that, in order to put an end to these
dissensions, the legislature created a city board of educa-
tion, which should direct the expenditure of all public
school moneys, and even then the Public School Society
(held by some to be more or less sectarian) refused for
eleven years to surrender its claim to public funds and
merge itself in the public system. During the forties,
however, such efforts to divide state money came to be
generally discouraged, and before the close of the period
many of the existing states had amended their constitu-
tions so as to make this impossible. Moreover, before